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From the Editor 
I am delighted to introduce this issue of Apuntes for several reasons; first the 


ticle written by Dr. Jean-Pierre Ruiz is not only an excellent scholarly 
rntribution but also he presented this article at Perkins School of Theology during 
¡misters Week as the annual Barton Lecture. The Roy D. Barton Lectureship was 
tablished to honor Dr. Barton for his distinguished service to the seminary and 
8 equally distinguished service with Hispanics in The United Methodist Church. 
©. Barton served as Director of the Mexican American Program and Associate 
vofessor of Practical Theology in Perkins School of Theology from 1974-1995. 
©. Ruiz is an Associate Professor of Biblical Studies and Senior Research Fellow 
Vincentian Center for Church and Society at St. John's University, and his 
search interests are in the prophetic and apocalyptic texts, with a special focus on 
2 relevance of the Bible to contemporary concerns regarding immigrants and 
ifugees, as it was the focus of his recent book, Readings from the Edges: The 
ible and People on the Move, which was the winner of a Catholic Press 
ssociation Award. A contributor to the New Oxford Annotated Bible and to the 
uselm Academic Study Bible, he is widely recognized as an authority on the 
pocalypse of John. Dr. Ruiz has served as editor-in-chief of the Journal of 


: spanic/Latino Theology and as an associate editor of the Catholic Biblical 


uarterly and served as the President of the Academy of Catholic Hispanic 
aeologians of the United States (ACHTUS). Dr. Ruiz has hosted and co-hosted a 
umber of radio and television programs, and was a participant in the nationally 
vadcast Bill Moyers series, “Genesis: A Living Conversation.” In his Teee and 
| the article we published here, Dr. Ruiz provides a list of key “ingredients” in a 
cipe” that would provide the tools and approaches in our task of interpreting 


‘riptures “Latinamente.” I am certain that his research, his approach, and his 


| 
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suggestions will be very well received as it was his presentation back on Feb. 4 
2014. | 

Also in this number, we have included two book reviews written by Dr. David 
Maldonado, who wrote them to honor Dr. Justo Gonzalez for his fifty years O 
service to the church and the academy in so many ways. Dr. Maldonado offer 
excellent book reviews and highlights the significance of Dr. Gonzalez’ 
contributions in many different academic fields. I am grateful for both of them, Dr 
Gonzalez and Dr. Maldonado, for their pioneer work, their leadership, and fo 
promoting and affirming the work of “nuestra comunidad.” And speaking of grea 
leaders, I want to take this opportunity to express my gratitude and honor anothe 
great leader, Rev. Jeannie Trevifio-Teddlie, who served as the Director of The 
Mexican American Program and the Director of the Regional Course Study Schoo! 
and retired from these positions on Dec. 31, 2013. Rev. Trevifio-Teddlie’s work 
and contributions were exceptional, and many students and pastors are a living 
testimony of her dedication and commitment to serve God and God’s people. Rev 
Trevifio-Teddlie will remain serving these programs as a consultant until the new 
director arrives. Recently, it has been announced that Dr. Philip Wingeier-Rayc 
will become the director of the Mexican American and Hispanic-Latino/a Churcl 
Ministries Program and he will be nominated to serve as director of the Regiona 
Course of Study School, under the auspices of The United Methodist Church. Bott 
appointments will be effective June 1, 2014. 

During this time of transition, let’s give thanks to God for the leaders who hav 
come before us, for those who lead faithfully today, and for those who will come ti 
continue building on the foundation that-has been laid, and this number of Apunte 


brings all of these leaders together, and I hope you will enjoy reading and learnin 
about their work. 
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READING FROM THE EDGES: BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 
LATINAMENTE!' 
By Jean-Pierre Ruiz, S.T.D. 


NTRODUCTION 

My name is Jean-Pierre Ruiz. When I introduce myself, I have become 
ceustomed to the fact that hearing my name sometimes brings a slightly 
suzzled look to the face of the person with whom I am speaking, a curious 
'ountenance that quickly finds expression in a question. That question is 
‘What are you?” They don’t ask “Who are you?” since I have already made 
iat clear by speaking my name, but “What are you?” as though a name like 
une calls for an explanatory footnote. How I respond to the puzzled look 
md the follow-up question depends both on the mood I am in and on who is 
joing the asking, and I must admit that the mood I happen to be in takes a 
wick and dramatic downturn when the “What are you?” question is 
allowed up by what is intended as a backhanded compliment, “But you 
ion’t sound Hispanic.” 

I have gotten both the look and the question often enough that I have 
quipped myself with a boilerplate answer. I explain that Jean-Pierre Ruiz is 
ne of the outcomes of the fact that in the years after the Second World 
/ar, a young woman traveled from southern Belgium to Puerto Rico with 
asta essay was presented as the Barton Lecture at Perkins School of 


eology of Southern Methodist University, Dallas TX, on February 4, 2014. I am grateful 
r the comments and the questions I received from participants at the lecture. 
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three things on her to-do list: first, to get married; second, to perfect her 
Spanish; third, to learn to cook. She succeeded in accomplishing two out of 
those three. She married the handsome young man from Puerto Rico whose 
U.S. Army unit had liberated her village during the war. She very quickly! 
become fluent in Spanish, and that was a good thing because her in-laws in 
Fajardo spoke not a single word of French or Flemish or German. As for the 


third item on her to-do list, it wouldn't be appropriate to discuss my) 


mother’s cooking in polite company. Let’s just say that she aced two out of, 
the three items on her to-do list. 

That is not quite the end of the story. Whether it was a matter of God’s 
grace or mere circumstance or some curious combination of the two, when: 
my parents joined tens of thousands of others in the so-called great 
migration of the 1950’s from Puerto Rico to New York desperately seeking 
employment, my father found work as a cook. No, he did not earn his keep 
preparing the savory comida criolla on which he had been raised. Instead, at 
The Laurel kosher deli on Main Street in Flushing, knishes, kreplach, latkes, 
and kasha varnishkes were the order of the day. What was my Puerto Rican 
papi doing slicing pastrami and hauling gallons of chicken noodle soup to 
bar mitzvah banquets? Now as then, it is Latin American immigrants who 
are working long hours washing the dishes and scrubbing the pots, bussing 
the tables, peeling the potatoes and mopping the floors of New York's 
restaurants—high-end, low-end, and everything in between—to make ends 
meet for themselves and their families. While the Puerto Rican accents of a 


few decades ago may have given way to Mexican and Central American 
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aflections, the virtual sign on the kitchen door should still read, “Aqui se 


abla Español.” 


"ONVIVENCIA EN LA COCINA 

My father wanted his sons to learn their B-C-D’s—baseball, cooking, 
md dancing, that is. As for the first, I’m a lifelong Mets fan, having grown 
p within walking distance of Shea Stadium. Season after season we 
>hearse the Met fan mantra, “there’s always next season,” as we are forever 
ceeling ourselves for the all but inevitable disappointment seasons likely to 
save many more ups than downs. As for dancing, I’m no stranger to salsa, 
ind I’m ecumenical enough to be just as fluent in merengue. Yet it is 
poking where I’d really make my father proud. I cen even say that some of 
uy best work as a biblical scholar and theologian has taken place in the 
litchen, more specifically in the kitchen of Wabash Avenue Presbyterian 
Fhurch in Crawfordsville, Indiana. There, under the auspices of the Wabash 
¿enter for Teaching and Learning in Theology and Religion, a dozen or so 
tatino and Latina colleagues teaching biblical studies, theology, and 
bligion at colleges, seminaries, and universities from all around the United 
itates gathered to reflect on what it means to teach effectively by turning 
mat kitchen into a classroom, an exercise we called convivencia en la 
peina We learned from each other how to cook the comfort foods of our 
atin American roots and then sat down together to savor both the 


onderful flavors and the wisdom of our work with regard to the hands on 


amics of teaching and learning. You can learn a lot about teaching 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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theology from teaching someone how to prepare Cuban-style rice and beans. 
What we shared was not just comida but convivencia—an expression that 
does not easily translate into English because it is more than mere 
fellowship or just living together. It bears along with it the rich history of 
seven hundred years of convivencia by Muslims, Jews, and Christians in 
medieval Iberia. What was my contribution, you might ask? As director of 
the whole project, it seemed only right that I volunteered to staff the 
pot-washing station. Believe me: I learned quite a lot about my colleagues 
from that peculiarly privileged vantage point! 

Why am I talking about food when I am supposed to be talking about 
biblical interpretation? Let me insist that it has quite a bit more to do with 
this lecturer’s own social location, and that it has a great deal to do with 
what I mean by reading from the edges and what it means to engage in 
biblical interpretation /atinamente. If you will allow me to milk the cooking 
metaphor just a bit more, I will confess that I have hi been very 
reluctant to follow a recipe without any sort of improvisation. I am 
definitely my father’s son in that regard: for him it was a pinch of this, a 
pinch of that, a little more of this and maybe not so much of that, until it all 
came out just right. If I wanted to learn, I had to watch carefully, and then it 
was up to me to give it a try and to get it not quite right more than a few 
times before the dish was ready for company. Moving the metaphor from 
the kitchen to the library, I would suggest that there are no recipes for 
engaging in biblical interpretation Jatinamente, no cookbooks or cable 


television channels where the top chefs of this craft share their secrets and 
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fer inside tips and shortcuts to getting it right the first time and every time. 
yu can't make your way to the Cordon Bleu or the Culinary Institute of 
merica to learn to cook up interpretations that are sautéed and seasoned 
finamente. Yes, there are books about form criticism and redaction 
titicism, about rhetorical criticism and ideological criticism, about method 

biblical exegesis, but you won’t find anything like Doing Biblical 
terpretation Latinamente for Dummies on Amazon.com. 

I did not learn to “do” biblical interpretation /atinamente in graduate 
hool, although in retrospect I can recognize that seeds were sown during 
ose years I spent in Rome, seeds that took quite some time to germinate. I 
etimes wonder what my professors would think of the sort of biblical 
olarship I am doing today. My doctoral dissertation, Ezekiel in the 
eocalypse: The Transformation of Prophetic Language in Revelation 
‘-17-19:10 was anything but an instance of biblical interpretation done 
‘inamente.” It was a summa cum laude exercise of many hundreds of 
ges in the sort of philological, literary and theological erudition that does 
t belong on the bookshelf of any pastor’s study. Sometimes I even wonder 
nat the author of my doctoral dissertation himself (that’s me) would think 
what I have come to in the years since then. I muse at what led me to 
pose to focus on those two exotic and enigmatic portions of the biblical 
| on—Ezekiel and the Apocalypse—yet in retrospect I have found myself 


ing back again and again to these two texts and these two towering 


Se 


an-Pierre Ruiz, Ezekiel in the Apocalypse: The Transformation of Prophetic Language 
evelation 16:17-19:10 (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1989). 
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figures—the priest who finds himself called to prophesy among his fellow 
deportees far from Jerusalem, and the seer who from a vantage point on 
Patmos “because of the word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus” (Revelation 1:9) speaks his visions to the minoritized members of the 
Jesus movement in the cities of the Roman province of Asia. 

Curiously enough, it was actually during my years as a graduate student 
in Rome that I first became acquainted with the work of the Cuban- 
American biblical scholar Fernando Segovia, more specifically with the 
published version of his University of Notre Dame doctoral dissertation, 
Love Relationships in the Johannine Tradition: Agapé / Agapan in I John 
and the Fourth Gospel. As Segovia himself would now readily admit, that 
work did not by any means represent an instance of biblical interpretation 
done /atinamente. | mention my first encounter with Fernando Segovia’s 
early work here in the light of his subsequent deliberate moves toward 
committed and contextually explicit scholarship, and ves of the candor 
with which he shares his own experience as a Latino biblical scholar who is 
both born-and-made.* This table-talk episode he shares is substantial food 
for thought: 

Quite recently, at dinner at a committee meeting of one of the 


various professional societies to which I belong, I happened to sit | 


Society of Biblical Literature Dissertation Series 58; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1982). 
“See Fernando F. Segovia, “My Personal Voice: The Making of a Postcolonial Critic,” in 
Segovia’s Decolonizing Biblical Studies: A View from the Margins (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 2000) 145-156. Also see Jean-Pierre Ruiz, Readings from the Edges: The Bible anc 

People on the Move (Maryknoll, NY: Orbs Books, 2011) 35-40. 
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| / 
salt with me just as Segovia’s dinner companion did. It was when I 


next to a well-known and established scholar. This was a gentleman, 
many years my senior, perfectly cast in the social mold of the 
traditional learned scholar—the homo  eruditus oblivious to and 
distrustful of matters theoretical, with a view of all theory as outside 
the realm of history; largely unaware of as well as unconcerned by 
any major shifts in either discipline or academy; thoroughly self- 
absorbed in his own work. After speaking at length about his most 
recent accomplishments, he asked unexpectedly about my own 
research interests. When I explained my growing interest in the 
competing ideologies of the early Christian texts in the face of the 
Roman imperial situation that they faced and within which they had 
been produced, he asked politely whether 1 thought such a 
connection was really important. When I responded that I thought 
the connection was not only important for the ancient world but also 
for both the modern world and the contemporary world, since the 
development of criticism had paralleled the imperial expansion, con 
traction, and transformation of Europe and the United States, he 
discreetly dropped any further inquiries about my work and 
proceeded to outline at considerable length his own research agenda 


for the future.° 


I would imagine that at least some of my own professors would have 


egovia, “My Personal Voice,” 152-153. 
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returned to New York, thousands of miles from the hospitably international 
climate of Rome”s Gregorian University (where people actually pronounced 
my name correctly), and when I first involved myself—degree in hand—in 
the professional life of the academy that I became acutely conscious of 
complex and pluriform minoritization that I would face. It came, on the one 
hand, from people who thought that “someone like me” shouldn’t waste my 
time bothering with academic pursuits since—according to them—what I 
really needed to do was to work directly with “my people.” On the other 
side, another sort of minoritization came from the gatekeepers of academe, 
who actively patrolled the borders biblical studies to keep the guild safe 
from the incursions of those who would threaten the presumed objectivity of 
its historical-critical analyses. Woe to the flesh-and-blood socially-located 
readers of the Bible whose real world concerns are far from the artificial 
cares of the implied reader who bleeds only the uncoagulated jargon of the 
literary critic! 

Following up on the table-talk anecdote that Segovia mentions, I 
remember all too vividly an incident from very early in my career, the first 
time I attended the annual meeting of a particular scholarly society (to 
which I still belong). Having dutifully purchased a ticket to the society’s 
awards banquet, I shyly made my way to an empty seat at one of the tables 
toward the back of the large room. Because of the borderlands location of 
the city where the convention was taking place that year, the local 
organizers had taken great care to plan with the event caterers for a menu 


that featured Mexican cuisine that would be appealing to non-Mexican 
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alates. Knowing none of the others who were seated at the table with me, | 
roceeded to politely introduce myself all around as a new member of the 
ociety. I was taken by surprise when one senior member of the organization 
ho happened to be at the table greeted me enthusiastically, “I am so glad 
aat you are here.” For an instant I felt welcome, but that happy moment 
assed altogether too soon when the same senior member added, “that way 
du can explain to us just what we are eating.” With all the restraint I could 
wuster, I did my best to be my father’s polite son, explaining that Mexican 
lisine is quite different from Puerto Rican cuisine. With that, my tablemate 
imed away and began to converse with others at the table, not addressing 
1other word in my direction for the rest of what turned out to be an 
acomfortably long evening. While I continue to páy my dues as a member 
"that scholarly society, I have never since returned to the awards banquet. 
It is thanks to my friendship and collaboration with Latino biblical 
holars like Fernando Segovia, Efraín Agosto, and Francisco García-Treto, 
ad with theologians like Orlando Espín, Carmen Nanko-Fernández, Raúl 
“ómez-Ruiz, Gilberto Cavazos-González, and José Irizarry, to name but a 
-w, that I have continued to keep stirring the pot, to keep on stirring the pot 
> sancocho in spite of it all, nourished by their encouragement and 
allenged by the freshness of their thinking, so that I can stand before you 


day convinced of how important it is to interpret the Bible /atinamente 


and to share with you at least some of what that means to me.* Sancocho, by 
the way, is a typically Caribbean stew, known by that name in Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic, and called ajiaco in Cuba. While every cook 
and every family has a secret recipe, the indispensable ingredients are the 
inexpensive, unglamorous, and ubiquitous root vegetables that are the 
longstanding staples of the poor— among them yuca, malanga, batata. The 
longer the sancocho simmers, the better it tastes, and somehow it always 
seems that there’s enough left in the pot to feed one more hungry person 
who shows up at the table. 

With that image simmering in your imagination, let me then describe 
some key ingredients that go into biblical interpretation done /atinamente, 
hoping that you will bear in mind that this is only one cook’s way of going 
about it. If it’s a sancocho that I’m preparing, and that is one of my favorite 
dishes, then we’re talking root vegetables, simple, solid, staples without 
which you won’t get very far. Keeping things simple, I will stick to just 
three key ingredients. First, biblical interpretation done J/atinamente is 
collaborative. Second, biblical interpretation done latinamente is connected. 
Finally, biblical interpretation done latinamente is committed. Let me touch 
briefly on each of these three, and then I will invite you to revisit two old 


friends with me—the priest Ezekiel and the prophet John—to think about 


ST am in good company using metaphors of eating and drinking to illustrate matters of 
biblical and theological consequence. See, for example, Agbonkhianmeghe E. Orobator, 


Theology Brewed in an African Pot (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2008). 
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rhat I have learned about reading them in the years I’ve been working at 
eading latinamente. 

First, I would like to suggest that biblical interpretation done latinamente 

collaborative. Over decades that have seen the beginnings and now the 
ourishing of Latino/a theologies in the United States, teología de conjunto 
as emerged as a phrase that aptly captures the process and the product of 
ar work both in biblical studies and in the other dimensions of theological 
vestigation and education. Resisting the individualism that is among the 
fining characteristics of academe, teología de conjunto maintains that the 
ork of biblical interpretation and the work of theology is less about me 
an it is about us. Partly as a survival strategy of the minoritized (for whom 
yalition building and the cultivation of allies is vital), and partly a matter of 
e practice of solidarity, the deliberate practice of teología de conjunto has 
<ewise had the salutary benefit of breaking down the walls that usually 
eep biblical scholars, theologians, religious ethicists, and so forth isolated 
ithin our own disciplinary reservations. Such collaboration has likewise 
ppt denominational differences from getting in the way of our work. Thus, 
r example, both Catholic and Protestant Latino/a biblical scholars and 
eologians worked together to produce the book entitled Building Bridges, 
oing Justice: Constructing a Latino/a Ecumenical Theology.” That 
petus toward intentionally collaborative engagement likewise nourished 


orts by Latino/a, African American and Asian American biblical scholars 


d. Orlando O. Espin (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 2009). 


to work together—in a project led by Randall Bailey, Tat-Siong Benny 
Liew and Fernando Segovia—in a sustained and challenging effort that 
resulted in the volume entitled, They Were All Together in One Place? 
Toward Minority Biblical Criticism.® 

Second, I would like to suggest that biblical interpretation done 
latinamente is connected. In that respect, it takes lived daily experience, la 
vida cotidiana as a primary point of reference. It would be mistaken to 
suggest that this implies a preferential option for so-called “popular” or 
“grassroots” biblical interpretation. It does help us to keep in focus the 
salutary caution that professionally trained biblical scholars in the academy 
do not hold sole and exclusive access to the biblical text and its significance. 
It is to this misconstrued job description of “scientific” (meaning academic) 
exegesis that the Pontifical Biblical Commission applies the woe 
pronounced in Luke 11:52, “You have taken away the key of knowledge; 
you did not enter yourselves, and you _ hindered thése who were 
entering” (NRSV).? 

What I meant by the connectedness to lived daily experience that 
characterizes biblical interpretation can easily be explained by referring to’ 
the book by David Sanchez, From Patmos to the Barrio: Subverting 
Imperial Myths." In this study, the murals of Our Lady of Guadalupe that ~ 


, * (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2009). y 
Pontifical Biblical Commission, The Interpretation of the Bible in the Church (Vatican 


City: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1993). Except as otherwise indicated, all biblical citations a 
are taken from the New Revised Standard Version. 


1 (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2008). 


re a ubiquitous part of the twenty-first century streetscape of East Los 
ingeles provide a standpoint from which to interrogate the first century 
eality of the Roman province of Asia and the ways in which the “woman 
(othed with the sun” of Revelation 12 functioned to challenge the dominant 
perial worldview. He likewise examines the ways in which Luis Laso de 
| Vega’s seventeenth century narrative about Our Lady of Guadalupe deftly 
ibverted the imperial mythology of the Spanish colonizers of Mexico, a 
econfiguration which has had a long-lasting impact on Mexican and 
lexican-American self-understandings. Reading late twentieth and early 
venty-first century mural art to make sense of complex first century 
ocalyptic symbolism and its history of reception into the colonial period 
ad beyond—this is what I mean when | refer to the connectedness of 
iblical interpretation done /atinamente, to the ways in which this approach 
bound up with the lived daily experience of Latinos and Latinas in all of 
s complexity and in its various expressions. 

Commitment is a third key ingredient in the richly textured sancocho that 
biblical interpretation done /atinamente. This necessary ingredient 
derscores the role of the biblical scholar as a public intellectual. Given the 
rominent and persuasive role that the Bible continues to exert both in the 
ilpit and in the public square across the United States, biblical scholars 
not take sanctuary in our libraries as though we were innocent 


standers in the public debate of matters of great urgency and 


> 


Latino biblical scholars owe much to Latin American theologies of 
liberation, embracing the important alliance that such theologies recognize 
and reverence between epistemology and ethics, between knowing and 
doing, between interpretation and the effects of interpretation. That alliance 
revolves around the liberationist principle of the preferential option for the 
poor, more broadly stated as the preferential option for the marginalized, the 
disenfranchised, and the minoritized. In other words, those who find 
themselves on the edges not because they have chosen to inhabit the edges 
but because they have been pushed—even shoved—to the edges. Who has 
been doing the shoving? The “invisible hand” of free-market capitalism, the 
nameless multiform forces of the phenomena we neatly identify as 
globalization, and the usual suspects of war and the countless other ways in 
which human beings violate the bodies and the spirits, the souls and the very 
dignity of our fellow human beings. 

By suggesting that commitment is a third important ingredient in biblical 
interpretation done /atinamente, 1 am insisting on the way in which the 
interpretive task is driven, animated, and nourished by the ethical imperative 
to side with those brothers and sisters in the human family who have beet 
shoved to the very edges of society, often to the very edge of survival, 
including those whose lives are at risk simply because they dare to cross an 
imaginary line in the sand of the Sonoran desert, trying to make their way 
across the border from Mexico to the United States. The work of 
Guatemalan American biblical scholar Dr. Daniel Carroll Rodas is atl 


especially clear example of biblical scholarship that takes this sort of 
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commitment very seriously. A well-respected scholar of the book of Amos, 
us book Christians at the Border: Immigration, the Church, and the Bible, 
which first appeared in 2008 and with a revised edition just published, is an 
important and strategically deft contribution to this important matter being 
debated in the public square. Carroll explains, 

My intention is to try to move Christians to reconsider their 
starting point in the immigration debate. Too often 


discussions default to the passionate ideological arguments, 


economic wrangling, or racial sentiments that dominate 
national discourse. Among Christians, my experience has 
been that there is little awareness of what might be divine . 
viewpoint on immigration. It is neither exhaustive nor 
comprehensive. Rather, it is designed as a primer for a more 
biblically and theologically informed approach to the topic.'! 
Christians at the Border is not the sort of work of academic biblical 
xterpretation that would be likely to earn its author an invitation to deliver a 
‘lenary lecture at the International Organization for the Study of the Old 
‘estament’s annual gathering, for it is blissfully free of the inaccessible and 
atuitous polysyllabic verbiage that passes for erudition in so many 
holarly venues where biblical scholars gather to talk shop. But—if it is 
itill possible these days to talk about authorial intention—that was not what 


arroll had in mind when he wrote this book. Together with other biblical 


Carroll R., Christians at the Border, 19-20. 
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scholars engaged in the practice of biblical interpretation that is committed 
to justice, he recognized how powerful a resource the Bible could be in 
shaping the consciences of those who can make a difference on behalf of 
those who live their daily lives ever so precariously on the edges. 

Without pretending to offer a recipe, I have briefly sketched three 
features—collaboration, connectedness and commitment—that I regard as 
important ingredients of biblical interpretation done /atinamente. You might 
protest that “this doesn’t sound Hispanic,” and, in many ways you would be 
right. While they are characteristic ingredients of biblical interpretation 
done latinamente, 1 do not lay exclusive claim to collaboration, 
connectedness, commitment, or to any combination of these three 
ingredients either myself or for my Latino and Latina colleagues, nor do we 
even claim to have invented them. In fact, I would heartily recommend all 
three of these root vegetables, so to speak, as healthy parts of any sort of 
biblical interpretation, and all of them are available to biblical interpreters 
from any background. Who, then, are the intended audiences for biblical 
interpretation done /atinamente. Framed in other words, for whose ears is 
this work intended and for whose sake is it undertaken? To suggest that it is 
done by Latinos and Latinas for the sake of other Latinas and Latinos coud 
be construed as a narrow-minded discourse of identity politics on the one 
hand, or, worse still as a matter of resigned acquiescence to the 
minoritization that disempowers and disenfranchises Latinos and Latinas in’ 
the United States, effectively keeping us at the edges. While, with Fernando 


Segovia I would continue to insist that those who engage in biblical 
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nterpretation latinamente as born and reborn as a matter of deliberately 
tlaiming the particularity, that is, “community ties, marginalized status, and 
minoritarian agenda” bound up with the givenness of a social location at the 
edges,” I would insist—as he would—that biblical interpretation is done 
atinamente not just for the sake of other Latinos and Latinas.” 

I would go on to propose that what some have called the scandal of 
varticularity might help us to consider how interpreting the Bible 
atinamente takes place for the sake of the whole church and not just for 
congregations whose worship is in Spanish, and for the sake of the whole of 
ociety and not merely for the benefit of a specific ethnic constituency. Thus 
sod chose to enter into covenant with Israel. According to Deuteronomy 
':6-8, 

You are a people holy to the LORD your God; the LORD your 
God has chosen you out of all the peoples on earth to be his 
people, his treasured possession. It was not because you were 
more numerous than any other people that the LORD set his 
heart on you and chose you—for you were the fewest of all 
peoples. It was because the LORD loved you and kept the 
oath that he swore to your ancestors, that the LORD has 
brought you out with a mighty hand, and redeemed you from- 


the house of slavery, from the hand of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt. 


Segovia, “Toward Latino/a American Biblical Criticism,” 200-201. 
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If the Servant of Second Isaiah is to be understood as a reference to Israel 
that emphasizes Israel’s mission, then the purpose of particularity is 
suggested by Isaiah 49:6, 

It is too light a thing that you should be my servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob and to restore the survivors of Israel; I will give you 
as a light to the nations, that my salvation may reach to the end of 
the earth. 

The Fourth Gospel’s proclamation of the incarnation can also be 
understood in terms of the scandal of particularity, for the Logos became 
flesh in space and time in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, a first century 
Galilean Jew: 

For God so loved the world that he gave his only Son, so that every 
one who believes in him may not perish but may have eternal life. 
Indeed, God did not send the Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but in order that the world might be saved through him (John 
3:16-17). 

What of the particularity of Bible itself? Amos Elon writes, 

The Bible...unlike the books of other ancient peoples, was...the 
literature of a minor, remote people—and not the literature of its 


rulers, but of its critics. The scribes and the prophets of Jerusalem S 
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refused to accept the world as it was. They invented the literature of 
political dissent and, with it, the literature of hope.'* 

The Bible itself, then is literature written from the edges. If it can be said 
hat particularity is a grace rather than a scandal, in other words if it can be 
¡ffirmed that God's particular predilection for people on the edges makes a 
jifference for all of us, then perhaps biblical interpretation done /atinamente 
5 one (among many) ways of appreciating the creative convergence 
-etween God’s action in particular circumstances with the universal breadth 


if God’s life-giving and life-restoring will. 


"OU ARE WHAT YOU EAT: ANOTHER LOOK AT EZEKIEL AND 
(HE APOCALYPSE 

I have continued to ponder what it was that led me to take such a 
uustained interest in Ezekiel and the Apocalypse, yet I have found that this 
hterest has lingered and even strengthened with the passing of time. In 
iriting my doctoral dissertation I discovered the vast extent of their literary 
inship, with John’s Apocalypse reappropriating and recasting much of the 
Ínguage of Ezekiel. John, from his vantage point on Patmos and Ezekiel 
mong the exiles in Babylon, both so far from a Jerusalem that imperial 
mies have twice reduced to ruins, share their visions of a new Jerusalem 


istored even beyond the glory of their memories. For our purposes today I 


rt 

Verusalem: Battlegrounds of Memory (New York: Kodansha International, 1995), 19, as 
ed in Luis Rivera-Pagán, “God the Liberator: Theology, History, and Politics,” Lupa 
otestante, January 30, 2014. http://www.lupaprotestante.com/lp/blog/god-liberator- 
ology-history-politics/. 
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would invite us to consider a text from Ezekiel that is reappropriated and 
redeployed in John’s Apocalypse, a text that might be said to symbolize the 
translation of word into flesh, an incarnation of sorts whereby the word is 
embodied in the very person of the prophet. 

In Ezekiel 2:8-3:3, a portion of the prophet’s commissioning, we read: 
You, mortal, hear what I say to you; do not be rebellious like that 
rebellious house; open your mouth and eat what I give you. I looked, 
and a hand was stretched out to me, and a written scroll was in it. He 
spread it before me; it had writing on the front and on the back, and 
written on it were words of lamentation and mourning and woe. He 
said to me, O mortal, eat what is offered to you; eat this scroll, and 
go, speak to the house of Israel. So 1 opened my mouth, and he gave 
me the scroll to eat. He said to me, Mortal, eat this scroll that I 
give you and fill your stomach with it. Then I ate it; and in my 
mouth it was as sweet as honey. | : 

Centuries later, Revelation 10:8-11 very explicitly takes up this motif as 

part of the renewal of John’s prophetic commissioning: 
Then the voice that I had heard from heaven spoke to me again, 
saying, “Go, take the scroll that is open in the hand of the angel wha 
is standing on the sea and on the land.” So I went to the angel and 
told him to give me the little scroll; and he said to me, “Take it, and 
eat; it will be bitter to your stomach, but sweet as honey in youl 


mouth.” So I took the little scroll from the hand of the angel and a 


it; it was sweet as honey in my mouth, but when I had eaten it, my 


stomach was made bitter. Then they said to me, “You must prophesy 
again about many peoples and nations and languages and kings.” 

In an article entitled “Exilic and Post-Exilic Prophecy and the Orality / 
iteracy Problem,” Joachim Schaper considers biblical texts where the 
wuman technology of writing is projected onto the deity, that is, texts said to 
ve written by God. He likewise considers prophetic texts which consider 
writing as a human activity. Ezekiel 2:8-3:3, however (together with 
“echariah 5:1-4), belongs to a third category, namely, “passages that depict 
iivine writing as bridging the gap between the divine and human spheres.” 
Schaper observes: 

Probably the most remarkable thing about both these passages is that 
the respective prophets are eclipsed by the divine writing. As E.F. 
Davies [sic] aptly puts it with regard to Ezekiel, “[t]he prophet who 


swallowed the scroll becomes (to our eyes, at least) virtually 


indistinguishable from what he ate. Adapting his speech to the form 
of a permanent record, the person of the speaker recedes behind the 
stability and prominence of the concretised word.” The book of 


Ezekiel then relates the written word Ezekiel has eaten to the spoken 


word he is supposed to announce to his fellow Judaeans...So the 


prophet is first given the written word, which then has to be trans formed 
into the spoken word.” 

Contra Schaper (and Davis), I would contend that in Ezekiel 2:8-3:3 the 
prophet is not eclipsed by the divine writing he ingests. Instead it is the 
divine writing that becomes incarnate, so to speak, in the very particularity 
of the prophet, who by assimilating the scroll into himself becomes an 
embodied message to his fellow exiles. This is borne out by the symbolic 
actions that are especially characteristic of the book of Ezekiel, the instances 
of what amounts to street theater where the prophet acts out the oracles he is 
commissioned to deliver.'* It is the very particularity of Ezekiel’s immediate 
circumstances that provides the script for the prophet’s packing an exile’s 
baggage and digging a hole through the wall in the sight of his Judean 
audience. Thus, the prophetic oracle is delivered first as performance and 
then in the written narrative that makes this performange available for 
subsequent generations of readers and hearers in ways that do not erase the 
particularity of the prophet’s vivid embodiment, an embodiment that 
amounts to an interpretation of the (symbolically) swallowed scroll. Thus, if 


you will, the swallowing of the scroll serves as a metaphor for 


IS Schaper, “Exilic and Post-Exilic Prophecy,” 331-332. Schaper cites Ellen F. Davis, 
Swallowing the Scroll: Textuality and the Dynamics of Discourse in Ezekiel's Prophecy 
(JSOTS 78; Bible and Literature Series 21; Sheffield, 1989), 135. 

"© See Jean-Pierre Ruiz, Readings form the Edges: The Bible and People on the Move 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2011), 71-82: “Symbolism on the Street: Reading Prophecy 


as Performance in Ezekiel 12:1-16,” and 83-99: “An Exile’s Baggage: A Postcolonial 
Reading of Ezekiel 20.” 
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‘contextualization, for reading as / reading in the specific circumstances of 
ithe Judeans exiled to Babylon. 

If the reappropriation of Ezekiel 2:8-3:3 in Revelation 10:8-11 can be 
‘understood as an interpretation and re-actualization of this text from the 
‘exilic prophet, it serves to further confirm my intuition. It should be noted 
¡that Revelation 10—midway through the book—is not the seer’s inaugural 
vision. Commentators often refer to it as a renewal of the seer’s prophetic 
‘commission, who is instructed in verse 8 that he “must prophesy again.” In 
ithe inaugural vision, during which John finds himself “on the island called 
[Patmos because of the word of God and the testimony of Jesus” (Revelation 
11:9), he is ordered “Write in a book what you see and send it to the seven 
churches, to Ephesus, to Smyrna, to Pergamum, to Thyatira, to Sardis, to 
‘Philadelphia, and to Laodicea.” The seer’s inaugural vision thus includes a 
command to write and to send from his vantage point on Patmos, to readers 
and hearers who are at a distance from his location on Patmos. In chapter 
110, John is not commanded to write. He is instead commanded to swallow 
the scroll. He becomes what he eats, consuming the words he is then 
commanded to prophesy. The bittersweet word becomes flesh in the person 
of the seer-prophet summoned to do much more than write. In effect the 
words of prophesy he was to deliver was written in the particularity of his 


| 
person. 


- While much more could be said about the scroll-swallowing priest in 


ile and about the scroll-swallowing seer who found himself on Patmos, I 


tion them here because, in effect, both Ezekiel and John became 


embodied, contextualized, socially located and engaged interpreters of the 
prophetic words that become part of them. By becoming what they eat they 
move interpretation from the abstract and objective to the concrete and 
quotidian. Ezekiel the prophet to the exiles and John the seer were both 
figures who found themselves on the edges, marginalized and minoritized 
by the powers-that-were. Ezekiel, the priest who found himself far from the 
ruins of the temple as he sat among his fellow deportees “by the rivers of 
Babylon,” shared visions of a God whose throne was transported by wings 
and wheels. John identified himself as “your brother who share with you in 
Jesus the persecution and the kingdom and the patient 
endurance” (Revelation 1:9) as he addressed fellow members of the nascent 
Jesus movement at the end of the first century CE. Living as a minoritized 
population in the urban centers of the Roman province of Asia, far from 
Rome yet subject to the empire’s wide-ranging power and propaganda, 
theirs was the uneasy existence of being in but not of the world. John urged 
them against assimilation, against yielding to the overwhelming temptation 
to fit in and thereby surrender the distinctiveness of their commitment and 
their witness to Jesus—the Lamb slaughtered by the power of Rome but 
raised to glory by the power of God. A 

I mention the unusual menu that was set before Ezekiel and John not 
because either of them anticipates the practice of biblical interpretation 
latinamente many centuries ahead of its time, but because in some sense 
each furnishes an appropriate icon of the scandal of particularity vis-a-vis 


biblical interpretation. Neither the exilic prophet nor the Christian seer 
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rnterpreted the text at a distance. Neither can even be said to be a mere 
ceader of the text set before him. Instead the heavenly texts became 
‘ntimately part of their specific flesh-and-blood contexts, becoming 
ncarnate, as it were, even in their persons inasmuch as they were nourished 
oy the Word of God. When they consumed the text, they did not disappear, 
reaving only footprints of ink. The word that nourished them was shaped 


into meaning for their readers and hearers by their own particularity, finding 


»xpression in what they said and what they did. 


If what I have suggested about Ezekiel and John makes sense, then it 
may be the case that taking the Bible seriously resituates all of us at the 
-dges, to particularities that lead to unexpected encounters with a God who 
peaks all of our languages. It is the living God who chose to offer life to the 
orld by becoming vulnerable among us as one of us, collaborating with us, 
onnected to us, and committed to us. The same God invites us to take and 
at, to be nourished and to be challenged by the Word of life, which 
onnects us to all to each other and calls us to recommit ourselves to the 


vork of God’s justice in our world. 


umario 
El Dr. Jean-Pierre Ruiz nos ofrece un excelente artículo en el cual nos relate su 


ayectoria tanto profesional y personal, como estas trayectorias se han conectado para 
royectar una nueva manera de ver la vida y de leer e interpretar Las Escrituras. En sus 
liméntos, usando la metáfora de la cocina y de la convivencia que existe al compartir los 
'imentos juntos, el Dr. Ruiz propone tres elementos que debieran de ser considerados al 
er e interpretar Las Escrituras Latinamente. 


El primer aspecto es la colaboración, es decir el hacer teología en conjunto; por supuesto 


que esto es una reacción al marcado individualismo y a las tendencias académicas que 
destacan y reconocen los logros individuales y de manera lamentable tienden a ignorar las 
comunidades y grupos de donde estos individuos pertenecen. Por lo tanto el autor sugiere 
que la tarea hermenéutica nos es una práctica privada ni tampoco debe hacerse de una 
manera aislada, y por lo tanto la lectura de la Biblia y su interpretación tiene su fundamento 
en comunidad, no en comunidades homogéneas sino en comunidades con diversidad de 
voces, donde la conversación y el compañerismo reinan a pesar de las diferencias y 
desacuerdos, y el autor provee ejemplos concretos de cómo este método ha sido utilizado 
por los siguientes autores: Randall Bailey, Tat-Siong Benny Liew and Fernando Segovia. 

El segundo aspecto es la importancia de la conectividad o de las conexiones a la vida 
diaria y cotidiana, es decir la tarea de interpretación bíblica no es exclusiva de los 
catedráticos, sino que esta tarea es de igual importancia y relevancia para la gente que lea 
Las Escrituras para buscar respuestas a los problemas y desafíos de la vida diaria, y no para 
establecer argumentos a preguntas abstractas y teóricas, sino para subsistir cada día. | 

Finalmente el tercer aspecto de esta tarea es la dedicación y entrega de las personas y de 
las comunidades que lean e interpretan Las Escrituras, un buen ejemplo de esto es el Dr. 
Daniel Carroll Rodas, el cual en su trabajo desafía a la comunidad éristiana analizar los 
dilemas de inmigración desde un punto de vista teológico, ético, y bíblico, pero también 
con un gran sentido de solidaridad y dedicación a las personas que sufren los estragos y 
maltratos ocasionados por políticas restrictivas y mentalidades nativistas que 
frecuentemente ignoran el sufrimiento humano. 

Al concluir el autor utiliza ejemplos tomados de Ezequiel y del libro de Apocalipsis para 
presentarnos como estos elementos son importantes en nuestra tarea interpretativa, así que 
al usar estos elementos uno podrá disfrutar del banquete y la convivencia que Dios ha 


preparado para cada uno de nosotros. 
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Honoring Justo Gonzalez: A Book Review 


David Maldonado 


l Legacy of Fifty Years: The Life and Work of Justo Gonzalez. Stan Perea, 
editor. Abingdon Press, 2013. 


Hispanic Christian Thought at the Dawn of the 21th Century: Apuntes in 
lonor of Justo L. Gonzalez. Alvin Padilla, Roberto Goizueta, Eldin 
/illafane, editors. Abingdon Press, 2005. 


Honoring Justo L. Gonzalez upon his fifty years of writing, teaching, 
peaking, and serving the broader ecumenical church and academy is being 
elebrated throughout the church, academy, and the Latino world. A 
wltitude of scholars, pastors, students, and laity across continents, 
nominations, and generations are giving voice to their admiration of and 
ratitude to Justo for the many ways that he has touched their lives, opened 
reir eyes, and inspired their souls through his insightful writing, generosity, 
nd friendship. Justo has been a model of theological passion and 
itellectual integrity, while maintaining a firm focus on the intimacy of 
ieological reflection to faith and the life of the church. Among the more 


| 


scent forms of such expressions and celebrations are two volumes 
blished in honor of Justo L. Gonzalez. The first volume celebrates the 50 
ars of Justo’s contribution. The second volume celebrates his 67" 


irthday. Whether it is 50 years of service or 67 years of life, Justo is 
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celebrated for the significance of his theological reflection and contributions 
to theological education. His selfless giving and mentoring will be felt for 
generations to come. His friends, colleagues, and students celebrate Justo L. 
Gonzalez. 

A Legacy of Fifty Years, the volume edited by Stan Perea is the most 
recent testimony to the significance and appreciation of the life and work of 
Justo Gonzalez. It is a collection of a unique set of lectures delivered at the 
First Lecture Series of the Justo L. Gonzalez Center for Latina/o Ministries, 
a center established by the Asociacion para la Educacion Hispana (AETH) 
in 2012. The lectures cover not only a brief narrative of his life with special 
attention to his family influences in Cuba, but also a most insightful 
examination of Justo’s impact on theological discourse within the Hispanic 
theological communities, but also on the broader theological stage globally. | 

Professor Marcos Antonio Ramos offers a personal testimony to Justo’s 
early life and formation in Cuba and his pioneering journey through 
theological institutions in the United States. It is especially moving to note 
Justos’ family context, its intellectual wealth and dynamics, and to see how 
this man has continued a family tradition of intellectual curiosity, ability. 
and service to the community. It is pleasing and impressive how Justo’s 
marriage to Catherine has resulted in a true partnership including the 
intellectual and service realms. As Justo states in his closing statement: i 
“would not have been possible without Catherine.” 

Professor Stephan Bevans offers testimony to Justo’s significance to th 


broad theological community. Bevans articulates what many have affirmed 
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oroduced such significant entities as La Asociacion para la Educacion 
Hispana (AETH), The Hispanic Sumer Program (HSP), and the Hispanic 
Theological Initiative (HTIC). These institutional forms grounded in 
Justo’s historic study in 1988 have provided Hispanic students the 
pportunity to study directly under the leadership of Hispanic professors, 
xrovided for a number of doctoral graduates prepared to teach at the 
Jraduate level, and through AETH has addressed the needs of Institutos 
3iblicos. Such historical record has left a legacy of hope in the midst of 
social marginality. 

Hispanic Christin Thought represents an important collective statement 
1onoring Justo Gonzalez; this volume is edited by Padilla, Goizueta, and 
Villafane. The Festschrif is written by an invited community of scholars 
vho share the Latino/a social context and experience (marginalization) as 
vell as a grounded knowledge of Justo the person and his work. It is an 
nterestingly organized volume that honors Justo’s Methodist background in 
hat it uses John Wesley’s quadrilateral in organizing the volume as well as 
uiding the writers. Thus, twenty-three (23) chapters are organized in the 
ections: 1 Scripture and Marginalization, 2. Subversive and Liberating 
Memories, 3. Liberating Truth, and 4. Liberating Praxis. Intentionally, it is 
‘cumenical and interdisciplinary in the spirit of Justo Gonzalez. Via such a 
juadrilateral structure, Latino scholars were asked to address the four 
ources through Hispanic eyes. 

For example, the first section represents Scripture as one of the four 


ources. Here, Efrain Agosto and Fernando Segovia work with Gonzalez’s 


mesa 


The other sections are equally rich and insightful as they address the 
historical context and the current social realities that shape Hispanic 
Christianity in its diverse theological perspectives, distinctive identities, and 
forms of congregational lives and ministries. These sections reflect the 
Gonzalez commitment to inclusiveness and thus ecumenical approaches to | 
telling the Latino/a story. Yet, several chapters address particular traditions | 


such as Hispanic Protestantism. As a body, this volume is a rich affirmation 


of Justo Gonzalez’s contributions and his influence in shaping Hispanic 


theological methodology, perspectives, and commitment to an ecumenical 


spirit that clearly identifies with those at the margins. How we read the 
bible and how we do theology begins at the margins. eae 
These volumes may not be the last of such honors paid to Jus 5 
Gonzalez. We are thankful for their contributions. Hi 
and expect more to follow. Yet, these two AS 
and begun to outline future reflection and an: 
our friend, mentor and colega, Justo Luis G 
Ple Ay hi _ ee 
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